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Aging America 


A study of this major and increasing 
social problem has been completed 


by the Council of State Governments: 


THE STATES 
AND 


THEIR OLDER CITIZENS 


A Report to the Governors’ Conference—1955 
With a Bill of Objectives and a Program of Action 


‘The report, prepared by a research staff of — munities. It summarizes the kinds of action 
the Council at the direction of the Governors’ state governments, and other units, now are 
Conference, deals with such factors as em- taking for the aging. And it proposes specific 
ployment and retirement for the aging; main- means—involving both public and private 
tenance of their income; preservation of — programs—to make our older people happier 
physical health; prevention of mental deteri- — citizens, with roles of increased dignity 
oration; good institutional and home care; and productiveness. A wealth of recent 
and opportunity for older Americans to par- _ statistical data in tables and charts supports 
ticipate actively in the life of their com- _ the text. 
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Among the States 


Georgia Enactments.—The Georgia legislature has ap 
proved a measure prohibiting full-time state officials on 
employees from engaging in business transactions with 
the state. Another enactment makes possible extension 
of Federal Social Security benefits to employees of the 
state and its political subdivisions who are already mem 


bers of other retirement systems 


a 

Nevada Special Session.—A special session of the Nevada 
legislature, called by Governor Charles H. Russell, con 
vened at Carson City on February 6. The list of emer 
gency matters for presentation by the Governor included 
revision of a school code passed in 1955, salary increases 
for state employees and the faculty of the University 
of Nevada, a sixty-five mile per hour speed limit on 
Nevada highways, and transfer of responsibility for 
administering drivers’ license examinations from the 
highway patrol to the drivers’ license division 


Forest Fire Protection.—Following action by the Vir- 
ginia General Assembly, the Southeastern Interstate 
‘Forest Fire Protection Compact now has been approved 
by all eligible states, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia 
and West Virginia. 

West Virginia Parole Force.—Funds provided by the 
1956 legislature permit employment of five additional 
officers in West Virginia, increasing the total 
force to twenty. Improved supervision of those on parole 
a case load close to 2,000—is the objective. J. Alexandet 
Creasey, Chairman of the State Board of Pardon and 
Parole, indicated that the total cost to the state for each 


parole 


man under parole supervision averaged $56 in the 1954 
West Virginia Penitentiary during the same period was 
put at $504. 


fiscal year. Cost of maintaining a prisoner in the 


California Flood Repairs.-The State Highway Com 
mission on February 15 allocated $11,653,905 to repair 
and replace highways and bridges in northern and cen 
tral California that were damaged by floods in Decem 
ber and January, The money was available from reserve 


funds in the current highway budget. 


Connecticut “Rest Turnouts.”—Connecticut's Highway 
Department has made plans for a program designed to 
prevent accidents caused by drivers who fall asleep at 
the wheel. Following a recommendation by the State 
Safety Commission, the highway department will con 
struct “rest turnouts” along the state’s major passenget 
trafhe artery—Route 15, consisting of the Merritt Park 
way, the Wilbur Cross Parkway and the Wilbur Cross 
Highway. The turnouts will permit sleepy drivers to 
pull off the highway for a nap and police will patrol 
the areas so that they will not be molested. Eventually 


twenty-cight turnouts are to be built, but construction 


will begin on a small scale pending availability of more 
funds and utilization of the turnouts by th public The 
cost is estimated at about $32,,00 per turnout 


New York-New Jersey Toll Link. The New York State 


Thruway and New Jersey's Garden State Parkway are 
now assured of a direct connecting link in the neat 
future, based upon an agreement signed by the govern 
ing bodies of the two states’ authorities early in Febru 
ary. The connection will cost more than $22 million, 
New Jersey assuming a major part of the construction 
expense, About two and one-half miles of construction 
will be needed in New York as compared with some 
nine and a half in New Jersey. A special bond issue will 
be floated on the Jersey side later this year to finance 
the operation; funds are available from existing sources 
to finance New York's share, Construction is expected 
to be completed by mid-1957. A small additional toll 
probably will be levied on the Jersey stretch only, Nego 
tiations are under way with respect to a similar connec 
tion with the New Jersey Turnpike, which, like the New 
York super road, is open to trucks, The Garden State 
Parkway is limited to light pleasure vehicles 


Highway Traffic Violators 

“We have tried to reason people into safe 
driving. We have tned to shame them into 
safety practices We have begged them not to 
commit suicide or murder, We must continue 
these persuasion methods, of course, but also 
The violator of 
traffic laws is a dangerous criminal and he must 


we have got lo he tough 


be so recognized and 50 labelled by the General 
disembly.”’ 
Evwin C, Jounson, Governor of Colorado 


in his message to the General Assembly, 1956 


Turnpike Projects.—A 


1955 in financing of toll turnpike facilities by means of 


material drop-off occurred in 


revenue bonds sold by state agencies, Only six major 
bond issues were sold in the public market for turnpike 
purposes in the year. The total funds raised slightly 
exceeded $750 million. This compares with ten issues 
which reached a total of more than $1.25 billion in 1954 
Reasons advanced lor the slowdown include (1) closer 
cut engineering studies and less willingness to undertake 
“marginal” projects; (2) an increase in interest rates; 
(4) uncertainty about the federal-aid road program; 
(4) litigation difhculties and an increase in “nuisance” 
suits concerning toll projects. A recent survey of toll 
expressway financing shows that projects completed and 
under construction total some 4,196 miles at a bonded 
cost of $5,074,000,000, Construction of an additional 
4.585 miles at a cost of more than $4 billion has been 
authorized for possible future construction. 
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Income 
widitional tax 
procedures in. North Carolina, the number of non-filers 
The num 


Tax provision of fifty 
investigators and improved collection 
of state income taxes has dropped by 42,000 
as high as 70,000 among 
700,000 taxpayers in recent years—has been reduced to 


244000 cy 


Police Communications. he Utah Highway Patrol in 


ber of delinquent accounts 


February installed a teletype machine in its othce at 
the capitol to provide rapid communication with police 
systems of thirty-three states, Lyle Hyatt, Superintendent 
of the Highway Patrol, said that identification and ap 
prehension of criminals would be speeded considerably 
by use of the teletype system, long distance telephones 
and state-wide police radio, Police chiefs, county sheriffs 
and other entorcement officials will be able to send 


messages at cost on the teletype system 


College Age Population.Population of college age in 
the United States will be approximately one-third higher 
than at present in 1g65 and an estimated 75 per cent 
greater than now in 1974, 4 report of the United States 
Census Bureau indicates. The report, issued in February, 
does not include estimates of college enrollment itself 
It points out that the trend has been sharply upward 
but that future changes will depend in large measure 
on policies and programs relating to education 

Enrollment now is at a record high despite the fact 
noted in the Census report, that the number of persons 
ol college age (18 to 24) is the lowest in a quarter of a 
century 

opening fall enrollment in higher educational 
S. Othce of Education 


as compared with the pre 


institutions as tabulated by the t 
stood at 2,721,000 In 1955 
vious record, 2,500,000, in 1954, and with 2,297,000 in 
iggo. Yet the number of persons 18 to 24 years old, as 
reported by the Census Bureau, was 15.1 million on 
July +, 1955, compared with 16 million in 1950 and with 
a peak of about 16.9 million in 1949-44 

I he college aye group ns now mace up entirely ol 
persons born during the depression years, when birth 
rates were at the lowest point in our history,” the Census 
report summarizes 

it adds that for the remainder of this decade small 
annual gains will be registered, and continues 

Between and tg65 the group will grow quite 
rapidly as the major wave of ‘war babies’ and the initial 
wave of postwar babies reach college age, gaining, on the 
average, about 4 per cent per year during this period 
By 1965, persons of college age will number one-third 
1455) 


tinue to grow at a relatively rapid pace and, by 1975 


more than at present (July The group will con 
when this past year's births reach college age, it will be 
larger than at present by an estimated 75 per cent 
Roughly speaking, for every four persons now ol college 
age, there will be three additional persons by 1974 

he report includes statistical projections of future 
college age population that could be expected in each 
state assuming continuation of certain past trends in 
interstat« 


migration, These projections, it emphasizes 


can be changed in major degree, but those for the nation 
as a whole should involve relatively small error, as all 


the young people involved already have been born 


State Government 


The report presents the following year-by-year table 
of projected national changes in population 18 to 24 
years old, 1955 to 1973 


Cumulative 
per cent of 


Per cent of 
increase 


Number in since increase 
July 7, age group preceding since preceding 

of cach year (thousands) date date 
1955 15,1060 

1450 15,130 0.2 0.2 
1957 5 27! Og 1.1 
195% 15,431 1.4 2.5 
1459 15,819 2.2 4-7 
16,237 2.6 75 
16,988 4.6 12.5 
17-573 16.3 
18,055 2.7 19-5 
1964 18,522 2.6 22.6 
1965 20,043 8.2 $2-7 
21,190 5.7 40.4 
1967 22,181 4-7 46.8 
168 22,790 2.7 50.9 
29,099 {.0 56.9 
1470 24,694 4.2 63.5 
25.770 14 70.6 
172 25,880 04 71.3 
26,460 14 745 


New England Development Credit. he development 
credit agencies of the New England States approved 
loans of more than $1.4 million during the second half 
of 1955, bringing to almost $11 million the total ap 
proved since inception of the first credit corporation in 
Maine some five years ago. During the six-month period 
financial assistance was made available to twenty-six 
firms. Some of the loans were to entirely new firms, some 
to established concerns in an expansion program, and 
some were to firms relocating in New England. The 
active agencies are the Connecticut Development Credit 
the Maine Development Credit Corpora 
tion, the Massachusetts Business Development Corpora 


tion, the New Hampshire Business Development Cor 


( orporation 


poration, and the Rhode Island Business Development 
Company. A similar agency in Vermont has been au 
thorized, and has now been organized, but has not yet 


begun actual operations. 


Supreme Court Decisions. 
Caouprt 


The United States Supreme 
in two separate cases decided on the same day 
has ruled that federal courts must grant a hearing to 
prisoners who contend that they received unfair trials 
in state courts. Both cases dealt with utilization of habeas 
corpus proceedings. In one case, a Pennsylvania prisoner 
was ordered to be given a federal court hearing on his 
charges that police had forced him to confess to charges 
of burglary, larceny and forgery. In the other, a State of 
Washington prisoner, charged with murder, was granted 
a similar federal court hearing on his charges of police 


brutality. In both cases the higher state courts had held 


that the prisoners were not entitled to further hearings 
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Trends in State Government —1956 


as indicated by 


The Governors’ Messages 


ONTINUED of state governmental 


ervices—to meet the needs of a rising popu 


expansion 


lation, 4 growing economy and an increas 

ingly complex society—was the underlying keynote 

of messages by the Governors to legislatures that 
convened in January, 1956 

Seventeen legislatures hold regular sessions this 

and fourteen of 


It 


from the Governors’ messages that important prog 


year, three more than ever before 
them began their sessions in. January was clear 
ress in many fields of state concern is in preparation, 
especially in the major service areas of education, 
highways and health-wellare. Emphasis was fre 
quent, as well, on means of improving the structure 
and facilities of state government; on needs of cor 
rectional institutions; on measures for economic 
development, including use of atomic energy; and 
on natural resources, particularly water, 

It the needs reflected in the messages were great, 
they resulted in large degree from conditions that 
gave ground for satisfaction. In the words of one 
Governor 

most of the problems that confront the 
state are products of our growing population and 


period of progress, we would not need—as we do 


expanding economy we were not enjoying a 


more schools, more highways, more recreational 
facilities and many other things, nor would we be 
obliged to increase our present services 

“When population grows, more schools are nec ded 


the the old. When 


industries and residential areas expand, and when 


lor young and more care tor 


income is high, more cars and trucks congest our 


highways The assets ol progress are always accom 


panied by certain liabilities.” 

Population growth was underlined in message 
after message as a basic factor in determining the 
requirements that press on government. Similarly, 
although a number of Governors expressed con 
cern over the 
messages pointed to business expansion and conse 
quently increased revenue to help meet the bills of 
governmental services 

Some proposals for increased taxes emerged. By 
and large, however, the messages did not indicate 
that 1956 would be—as 1955 was—a year of wide 
spread, major tax legislation. Thus the trend this 
year was in line with the pattern of previous even 


the status of agriculture, most of 


year legislative sessions. 

Messages were delivered during January by Gov 
ernors Ernest W. McFarland of Arizona, Edwin C 
Johnson of Colorado, Marvin Grifhn of Georgia, 
Fred Hall of Kansas, Albert B. Chandler of Ken 
tucky, Christian A. Herter of Massachusetts, G. Men 
nen Williams of Michigan, James P. Coleman of 
Mississippi, Robert B. Meyner of New Jersey, 
Averell Harriman of New York, Dennis J. Roberts 
of Rhode Island, George Bell Timmerman, |r. of 
South Carolina, Thomas B. Stanley of Virginia and 
William C. Marland of West Virginia. 

The following summaries are by no means all 
inclusive of major proposals and findings set forth 
by Governors in the messages reviewed. Additional 
recommendations, moreover, were expected to be 
made in special messages not at hand at this writing 
The following pages, however, illustrate a number 
of outstanding problems faced and varying means 
recommended to deal with them. 


Finance 


Be FINANCE the higher expenditures that expan 
of the 
able to rely, above all, on the increase in revenues 


sion services requires, Governors were 


which growth of the economy since 1954 has brought 
the 
means of 


on the basis of existing levies. Nevertheless, 
that the 


producing further revenue, now or in the future, 


messages confirmed search for 


continues to be general. 


44 


Thus in Arizona the Governor proposed an in 
crease in the gasoline tax from 5 to 6 cents a gallon 
and called for equalization of property values, The 
Governor of Colorado suggested that the legislature 
create a small, permanent Joint House-Senate Staff 
on raising of revenue and on appropriations. In 
Kansas the Governor proposed a series of tax meas 
ures—including increase of state income tax rates 
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by 50 per cent, repeal of certain sales and use tax 
exemptions and extension of the sales tax base—to 
produce more than $14 million in the eighteen 
months that will end December 31, 1957. And he 
pointed to a comprehensive series of studies undet 
way or recently completed in the state—on taxation, 
revenue and needs for major functions—which will 
aid in future solution of revenue problems 

The Governor of Massachusetts recommended a 
1-cent increase in the motor fuel tax in conjunction 
with a proposed $200 million highway fund bond 
issue. In Michigan the Governor found that no addi 
tional taxes were needed now, but he proposed sub 
stitution of a corporations profits tax for some ol 
the current levies, and enactment of a modern gift 
and estate tax in place of the present inheritance 
tax. The Governor of New Jersey recommended 
measures to improve local property tax equalization 
and assessment, and that the legislature study exist 
ing laws with a view to improving the taxation of 
tangible personal property. In New York the Gov 
ernor was able to suggest a reduction in the personal 
income tax to be paid in the Spring, together with 
amendments to benefit people of lower income who 


are 65 or over, or blind, or who have heavy medical 
expenses, or who are working mothers. At the same 
time he urged tightening of the laws against tax 
evaders—specifically, extension of the statute of lim 
itations with reference to income tax misdemeanors 
from two to six years, which would parallel the 
federal law 

The Governor of Virginia proposed a balanced 
budget without increased taxes but, to meet most of 
the cost of a capital outlay program, he recom 
mended accelerating by some months the payments 
of state taxes on public service corporations and on 
individual and fiduciary incomes, so that such taxes 
would be available one fiscal year earlier; individ 
ual income taxpayers would pay, in general, about 
seven and one-half months earlier, After proposing 
a program commensurate with revenues available, 
the Governor of West Virginia observed that other 
needs, for which the money could not now be 
found, would have to be met either by new revenues 
or by broadening the base of present revenue; in 
dustrial expansion had helped the revenue picture 
this year, and further broadening of the industrial 
base would bring better financial years for the state 


Constitutions, Organization of Government . 


7 MESSAGES were evidence of extensive guber 
natorial leadership for constitutional change 
and for improvement ol the organization and facili 
ties of state government. Much of the action pro 
posed in these respects was in line with suggestions 
and recommendations of the Commission on Inte: 
governmental Relations, which reported to the Pres 
ident and Congress in 1955. 

Thus, in the area of constitutional reform, the 
Governor of Colorado held, while discussing his 
state’s pension problems, that the people could not 
afford to have unnecessary and hampering road 
blocks in their constitution which prevent meeting 
responsibilities without driving around Robin 
Hood's barn. The Governor of New York recom 
mended a constitutional amendment to provide the 
people with a workable method for initiating con 
stitutional changes. And the Governor of Rhode 
Island proposed an amendment to give the people 
initiative in calling constitutional conventions 

At least three Governors proposed constitutional 
amendments to increase terms of executive ofhcers 
In Arizona the Governor recommended four-year 
terms for elected state and county officials. In Colo 
rado the chief executive suggested that the legisla 
ture give serious consideration to four year terms 
for state officials; also that the state adopt a short 
ballot, under which the people would elect the Gov 
ernor, Lieutenant Governor and Auditor, and the 
Governor would appoint the Treasurer, Secretary of 


State and Attorney General, who are now elected. 
The Governor of Massachusetts recommended ex 
tending the Governor's term to four years. 

Of the fourteen legislatures meeting in January, 
three were holding an even-year annual session for 
the first time: Georgia, Kansas and West Virginia, 
Louisiana, whose legislature convenes in May, also 
instituted annual sessions within the biennium, but 
its new sessions, primarily on budget matters, are 
All-told, fourteen states 
now have annual sessions. In one of them, Colorado, 


in odd-numbered years 


where this year's session was a budgetary one, the 
Governor suggested a constitutional amendment 
providing for a full session each January, 

Likewise affecting the legislatures, the Governors 
ol New Jersey, New York and Rhode Island called 
for reapportionment of one or both houses 

Important proposals for reorganizing or other 
wise improving administrative machinery were fre 
quent. The Governor of Kentucky reserved reor 
ganization as the subject of a special message to the 
legislature. In Michigan the Governor observed 
that the cumbersomeness of more than 100 agen 
cies of all kinds, without rational relationships, had 
been noted by commissions over a period of de« 
ades. He recommended that the legislature under 
take the reorganization of the state government 
into a more effective instrument, or vest the execu 
tive with authority to consolidate and rationalize 
the state's many boards, commissions and agencies, 


> 
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subject to legislative veto, as had been done in the 
federal government. Training of state governmental 
employees received special attention in the message 
of the Governor of Rhode Island; he has asked the 
Department of Administration to establish an in 
service training program within the division of 
personnel, 

State planning was another subject of emphasis 
in certain messages. The Governor of Arizona rec 
ommended that present citizens’ boards under him 
on planning and on surplus property be made agen 
cies of the state. In New Jersey, where the state 
planning agency has been revitalized, the Governor 
underlined that the need for intelligent planning 
becomes more and more urgent in order to make 
full use of physical resources, maintain a strong 
base for the economy, and fulfill demands for hous 
ing, education, transportation and recreation, 


Several Governors proposed better salary scales 
to attract able people to state government and its 
service branches. 

In Massachusetts the Governor had appointed a 
committee comprising distinguished laymen and 
lawyers to make a survey of the state's judicial sys- 
tem, and he indicated that as a result he would 
have important proposals for improvement to make. 
The need for court reform also was underlined by 
the Governor of New York, where a Temporary 
State Commission on the Courts has been holding 
hearings throughout the state; the Governor hoped 
its plan for modernization would be available in 
time for adequate consideration in the current ses- 
sion. 

Affecting elections, the Governors of Massachu 
setts and New York proposed extending the right 
to vote to citizens 18 years old. 


Education 


He MESSAGES gave renewed evidence that prob. 

lems of education, both at the public school and 
college-university level, are acute among the states, 
and that state action to meet the problems is ris 
ing. Proposals for increased state aid for local 
schools were widespread, as were recommendations 
for increased support of higher education. Building 
needs of the public schools likewise received close 
attention, 

In Georgia, Mississippi, South Carolina and Vir 
ginia the messages dealt at length with problems 
of segregation in the schools, But this was only one 
aspect; in the South as in the North the emphasis 
was heavy on improvement of the schools, for all 
children. 

In Colorado, as in other states, action was advo 
cated to improve local performance for educational 
support, along with state aid. In Georgia the Gov 
ernor pointed to an increase in expenditure for all 
phases of education from $122.5 million to $138 
million in the present fise al year; to more teachers 
and higher teachers’ salaries; to thousands of new 
classrooms completed and nearing completion under 
the program of the State School Building Authority; 
to large increases for the state's university system; 
and to the fact that the state is spending 51 per 
cent of its total budget for common schools and 
higher education, Yet, the Governor pointed out, 
with cumulative enrollments in the public schools 
increasing by 40,000 pupils a year and in the col 
leges at 4,000 a year, the need to find solutions to 
problems of education is only beginning 

The Governor of Kentucky emphasized plans for 
providing adequate funds to implement the state's 
minimum foundation program fully, asked the leg 
islature to provide for an annual Governor's Con 


ference on Education, proposed a strengthened 
teacher retirement program, and called for increased 
support for the state institutions of higher educa 
tion. The Governor of Michigan held that the state 
must greatly step up its educational program. His 
recommendations included an increase of about 20 
per cent in higher education operating appropria 
tions; a $150 million college and junior college 
building expansion program over the next six years; 
five hundred college and post graduate scholarships 
of $1,000 each from the state, on the basis of merit 
and need; a new school aid formula to guarantee 
a high standard foundation education for each boy 
and girl; a $4,000 salary minimum for teachers; and 
proper attention to the requirements of the slow 
learner and the gifted child. 

In Mississippi the Governor pointed to a record 
of outstanding educational progress, including large 
increase in teachers’ salaries, provision of all-stee! 
buses for school children and free text books for 
all children. He pledged the full resources of his 
administration to support, maintain and improve 
the public school system and the junior and senior 
colleges. 

The Governor of New Jersey cited a statement 
in a Harper's Magazine article that the most im 
portant economic event of 1954 went almost un 
reported in the newspapers—the announcement that 
1,060,000 babies, the biggest baby crop ever, had 
been born in America during the year. The Gover. 
nor added that this figure would be approximated 
if not exceeded for 1955. He reviewed New Jersey's 
large advance in state aid for schools, but under 
lined that the flood tide of needs continues to pour 
in. He summarized major needs at both the com 
mon school and higher educational! level. The Gov- 


ernor favored federal aid for education, without 
impairing state and local control. But federal aid 
or no, he concluded, New Jersey could not shirk its 
duty and opportunity to provide adequately for its 
children's education. The Governor of New York 
pointed to an acute shortage of qualified teachers, 
declared that teachers’ salaries must be raised, and 
held that the state must do more than formerly to 
help communities provide adequate education. As 
the tidal wave of war and postwar children rolls 
through the school system, he pointed out, the state 
is coming closer to the day when facilities for highes 
education will face unprecedented demands. The 
Governor said he would recommend substantial in 
creases in capital construction appropriations for 
the State University. He saw three fundamental 
problems in higher education: to expand facilities 
for increasing numbers of college and professional 
students in coming years; to improve and enrich 
existing programs; and to see that gifted students 
are not deprived of higher education solely on eco- 
nomic grounds. 

In South Carolina the Governor called attention 
to the work of the Southern Regional Education 
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Board. He reviewed South Carolina's rapid and far 
reaching progress for education, including com 
pleted construction of hundreds of schoolhouses 
under the school equalization program; allocation 
of $29.5 million last year for 1,300 new classrooms; 
and permanent improvements at the state colleges 
that are being made at a multi-million dollar pace. 
The Governor recommended that the legislature 
consider providing scholarships to prospective teach 
ers to encourage students to enter the teaching 
field. He reported that South Carolina's construc 
tion needs were being met, both at the public school 
and the public college level. And he strongly op 
posed federal aid to education, 

In Virginia the Governor recommended a budget 
carrying the largest increase in the commonwealth's 
history for the public school system, an increase of 
$22.9 million. The funds recommended would raise 
teachers’ salaries, provide for more teachers and in 
crease the funds for teachers’ scholarships, In Vir 
ginia, as in other states, the Governor was able to 
point to marked advance in state aid during recent 
years, with numerous and broad benefits for the 
schools. 


Highways 


7 MPHASIS likewise centered on highways. Message 
~ after message pointed to urgent needs for con 
struction, called for action and funds to meet the 
requirements, and urged more effective measures 
for safety on the roads. Several Governors stressed 
the need for Congressional legislation to provide 
adequate national participation in financing of 
highways. 

In Colorado the Governor indicated he may call 
a special session to designate the site for the pro 
jected tunnel under the Continental Divide, after 
adequate engineering data is at hand on potential 
locations. On highway safety, after observing that 
we have tried to reason, shame and beg people into 
safe driving, he concluded that in addition to con 
tinuing those methods of persuasion, we have got 
to be tough. Singling out drunken driving in par 
ticular as criminal, the Governor urged stricter laws 
and more certainty of severe punishment for the 
outiaw auto driver. He promised that several meas 
ures to tighten traffic laws would be presented to the 
legislature. 

The Governor of Georgia reported that the High 
way Department was preparing an unparalleled 
road construction program of $123 million in the 
coming fiscal year. He believed that the state's rural 
roads program, off to a most encouraging start, 
would do more to stimulate economic growth and 
increase land values than any previous undertak 
ing in the state. Highway safety, he emphasized, was 


a many-sided problem requiring a many-sided ap 
proach; as one means he recommended an increased 
State Highway Patrol. In Kansas the Governor 
pointed to markedly increased highway expendi 
tures projected through fiscal 1957, primarily for 
capital improvements. He recommended appropria 
tion for more highway patrol units, The Governor 
of Kentucky indicated that he would lay before a 
special session a program for a very large road build 
ing program. He expressed confidence that the state 
can make the greatest progress in rural highways 
ever accomplished in a comparable period in the 
A Department of Public Safety, 
the Governor announced, would be established to 
cope with highway safety problems, 

Phe Governor of Massachusetts, calling for con 
tinuation of the state's accelerated highway pro 


commonwealth 


gram, recommended authorization of a $200 million 
highway fund bond issue, coupled with a one-cent 
increase in the motor fuel tax. He announced that 
he had appointed a citizens committee to study the 
existing demerit system—which results in increased 
insurance premiums against drivers 
to recom 


compulsory 
who do not observe the rules of the road 


mend possible improvements in the law. The Gov 
ernor of Michigan pointed out that the gap between 
the state's highway needs and its present road sys 
tem was obvious; he stressed particularly the need 
for accelerating the building of four-lane arterial 
highways. 
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In New Jersey, as estimated by the State High 
way Department, it will cost approximately $2 bil 
lion in ten years to modernize the highway system, 
the Governor stated, against which the state was 
spending only $44 million during the current fiscal 
year, The Governor underlined the need for action 
both at the state and federal level to overcome high- 
way deficiencies. He enumerated a series of construc 
tion features that are being built into New Jersey 
highways to increase safety. The Governor of New 
York emphasized acute highway needs in that state, 
requiring provision of large sums, and indicated 
that he would communicate with the legislature 
again following receipt of a report of the Tem 
porary Highway Finance Planning Commission. 

In Rhode Island the Governor reviewed large 
highway construction progress accomplished and in 
process, pointed to pressing requirements, and em 


phasized the need for controlled access to state high- 
ways—to further which, he indicated, a Highway 
Access Control Commission should be created. The 
Governor of South Carolina likewise called for 
enabling legislation to provide control of access as 
needed. Highways would not be safe, he stated, until 
a system designed to meet traffic requirements was 
constructed, and with a controlled access law South 
Carolina would be prepared to go ahead in con 
structing such a system. The Governor of Virginia 
pointed to tremendous highway needs and recog 
nized that the commonwealth was falling behind 
in efforts to meet them. Among other requirements 
he emphasized major extension of four-lane, divided 
highways. The Governor stated that he could not 
stress too strongly the importance of increased high 
way revenue in the interest of safety and economic 
well-being. 


Other State Services 


hide. MESSAGES dealt with a wide gamut of other 
important subjects. Among these, prominent at 
tention went to measures for mental health, needs 
of the aging, correctional institutions, problems of 
water management, development and diversification 
of industry, and the future of atomic energy. A few 
examples 

Mental Health: Typical messages pointed to solid 
progress achieved and under way in this field and 
called for continuation of the advance, with larger 
appropriations The Governor of Georgia, as one 
example, reviewed long strides that have been taken 
to improve treatment of mental cases—including the 
fact that modern drug therapy and better treatment 
had resulted in a slight decline in number of pa 
tients at Battey Hospital for three years; but he 
stated that the 
tinues to increase, showing a constant need for the 
The Governor 


number of far-advanced cases con 


best treatment the state can provide 
of Massachusetts was able to report that as a result 
of heartening progress in dealing with mental health 
the total case load is down, in spite of a rise in insti 
tutional admissions, and that no applications for 
admission of children to state hospitals and schools 
are being turned down or even seriously delayed. 
This, the Governor pointed out, has involved ex 
penditure of a great deal of money on new tech- 
niques and facilities. The immediate problem, he 
said, remains that of finding the money to assure 
procurement of competent personnel, and he prom 
ised to discuss this further in his budget message. 
The Governor of Michigan pointed to an enor 
mous hospital building eflort accomplished but said 
that additional mental institutions should be con- 
structed without delay, and he recommended an 


increase of about 25 per cent in mental health 


operating appropriations, for a stepped-up program 
of prevention and cure. The Governor of Virginia, 
after reviewing notable progress, including im 
proved professional staffing, recommended an over 
all increase of 22.4 per cent for operation and main 
tenance of the mental hospital system; this would 
include specific appropriation for newly developed 
drugs, use of which had brought encouraging re 
sults. He also recommended $21.9 million in build 
ing projects at the mental hospitals during the bien 
nium ahead. Messages in other likewise, 
indicated that the notable advance of the states in 
providing for mental health is to continue. 

Aging: That state attention and action to meet 
needs of the aging are rising was reflected in a 
number of messages. Proposals ranged from more 


states, 


liberal old age assistance to provisions for housing, 
institutional care, employment and stimulation of 
interesting activity. In Massachusetts the Governor 
summarized the current status of that state’s pro 
gram of joining with cities and towns in providing 
low cost housing for elderly people of small income, 
as a result of which seven communities now have 
such projects under construction and eighteen oth 
ers have plans in various stages of completion. It 
was clear, the Governor said, that the $15 million 
authorized for such aid grants would not be sufh 
cient to meet applications, and he recommended 
authorization of another $15 million to carry the 
program forward, to more communities. In New 
Jersey, where a State Old Age Study Commission 
established by the legislature is preparing recom 
mendations, the Governor emphasized rising prob 
lems concerned with making old age pleasant and 
useful. He noted that numerous organizations are 
studying the problems, that the Council of State 
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Governments has issued a report on the subject, and 
that from one end of the country to the other there 
is a veritable ferment of ideas on aging. The Gov- 
ernor underlined the need for re-examination of 
commitment procedures before old people are sent 
_ to state hospitals on grounds of senility, and out- 
lined various ways in which the state, working co 
operatively with private groups, can stimulate 
interest in life for the aged. Problems of aging were 
to be the subject of a special message by the Gov 
ernor of New York. And others of the Governors 
gave the subject close attention. 

Correctional Systems: Programs for reform and 
improvement in various aspects of correctional sys 
tems loomed large in certain of the messages. In 
Arizona the Governor requested significant changes 
in the juvenile code, including legislation that 
would make parents liable up to $300 for damage 
done by juveniles. In Georgia the Governor called 
for a state-wide probation system. Hundreds of 
first offenders now in prison, he stated, could have 
been allowed to serve their sentences on probation 
had judges felt they would have had strict super- 
vision under control of the court; expenditure for 
the probation system, he believed, would save sub 
stantial sums in the long run. 

Phe Governor of Kansas placed heavy emphasis 
on needs for correctional advance. He characterized 
the penal institutions as the step-children of the 
state. A study of requirements had been made by a 
citizens’ commission in cooperation with the legis 
lative council, and its findings would assist the leg 
islature in bringing improvements, On the basis of 
its proposals to date the Governor recommended a 
series of changes at the state industrial reformatory, 
the state penitentiary and the industrial farm for 
women. Capital improvements, improved facilities, 
increased staff, inmate classification, education and 
recreation were included in the broad program. In 
Mississippi, as in Georgia, the Governor proposed 
establishment of a system of adult probation, While 
a Circuit Judge, the Governor of Mississippi ob 
served, it had been his unwelcome duty to send men 
to the penitentiary who he believed could have 
been reformed and rehabilitated without this im 
prisonment. The Governor announced that he 
would deliver a special message later on paroles 

The Governor of Rhode Island called for a total 
reorganization of that state’s adult correctional serv 
ices. He did so after James V. Bennett, Director of 
the United States Bureau of Prisons, at the Gover 
nor’s request, had made an exhaustive survey and 
had given him specific recommendations. The Gov 
ernor, accordingly, had authorized new construction 
to provide good facilities for education, vocational 
training, recreation and control. Among his specifi 
recommendations were appropriation of approxi 
mately $1 million for improvements at the state 


prison; legislation to make mandatory an objective 
and complete pre-sentence investigation in all fel 
ony cases, to provide judges with needed informa 
tion before sentence; legislation requiring that all 
commitments in criminal cases be made to the Adult 
Correctional Institutions, where all sentenced per 
sons would go first to a receiving unit for evaluation 
and for determination of living and working loca 
uon; and legislation to produce uniformity in the 
parole eligibility laws 

Water Problems: Proposals for conservation and 
control of water were frequent. The Governor of 
\rizona, in dealing with a plan for bringing water 
from the Colorado River, indicated that he might 
ask for legislation to enable the state to proceed 
with construction for that purpose, The Governor 
of Kansas called for an appropriation adequate to 
staff the state water resources board, which will 
conduct important study and planning of water 
resources development, and will provide inter 
agency coordination in this field. In Michigan the 
Governor recommended establishment of a State 
Water and Sewage Authority to facilitate wans 
portation of water to points within reach of munici 
palities that have exhausted their local water re 
sources, and he recommended creation of a statutory 
commission to study water rights. The Governor of 
New Jersey summarized that a new approach to the 
water problem was needed in his state; that, as New 
Jersey receives all the water it needs, the problem is 
storage, so that it may be used as required; and that 
the state should acquire sites for storage of water 
before development makes their acquisition pro 
hibitive. The Governor of Rhode Island emphasized 
the stand of the New England Governors’ Confet 
ence lor adequate federal flood control projects in 
the region. In South Carolina the Governor asked 
the legislature to consider establishment of a sound 
water rights law and a sound water conservation 
program—taking care at the same time to avoid 
provisions that would hamper economic progress 

Economic Development: This was an area of 
exceptional emphasis in the messages of 1956. Many 
facets of the over-all problem came under scrutiny 
Tourism, needs of agriculture, research to advance 
industrial development, problems of automation, 
and other key factors were involved 

In Colorado, for example, the Governor pointed 
out that the tourist industry—number three in the 
state—had yielded more than $200 million last year, 
and he recommended a modest increase in appro 
priation for advertisement to attract visitors, In 
Georgia, the Governor reported, the state has gone 
the limit in attracting new industry and to improve 
agriculture; in 1955 more than 250 new industrial 
plants were completed, under way or announced for 
early construction in communities throughout the 
state. The Governor of Kentucky underlined excel- 
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lent progress resulting from efforts to encourage 
industry to locate inthe state. He outlined plans 
for research—partially financed by the state and par- 
tially by private sources—and other means to further 
industrial advance; also research for new uses of 
tobacco and methods of expanding markets for 
other agricultural products, 

The Governor of Massachusetts summarized the 
part state agencies have played in increasing indus 
trial prosperity, and the beneficial effects of the 
Massachusetts Business Development Corporation. 
He called tor creation of a Massachusetts Port Au 
thority that would integrate and improve port, air 
port, bridge and tunnel facilities in the Boston area. 
In Michigan the Governor devoted a major part of 
his message to the fact that we are in the midst of 
the greatest scientific and technological revolution 
the world has known. He emphasized that automa 
tion, which takes over jobs previously done by many 
individuals, means the necessity of developing new 
jobs—and abilities on the part of people to do them 

under new conditions, This is a problem for all 
America to solve, the Governor observed, but the 
state has an essential role to play in it. He recom 
mended measures including creation of a statutory 
commission on problems of automation; a program 
aimed at diversification of industry; assistance to 
displaced workers in moving to new jobs; and a 
Development Credit Corporation law to facilitate 
loans to small business and industry 

The Governor of Mississippi underlined needs 
for strengthening the farm economy, which caused 
grave concern, so that it was essential to devote 
every ounce of skill and energy to improve it. Sim 
ilarly, he called for intensified measures for indus 
trial advance. Among his recommendations were 
that the legislature appoint committees to deal with 
the state's economic welfare in agriculture and in 
dustry; that the Agricultural and Industrial Board 
be divided into two separate agencies, one to con 
centrate on agriculture, the other on industry; and 
that these agencies be granted sufhcient funds to 
employ the best experts available, whether or not 
they are now Mississippi residents The Governor ol 
New York declared that in spite of general business 
advance serious economic problems remained, and 
that a vigorous industrial development program 
was required for the state Among other means, he 
made it clear that the state administration stands 
ready to help communities, especially in depressed 
as they undertake industrial development 
The Governor placed similar stress on 


areas, 
programs 
means of aiding agriculture. 

In Rhode Island the Governor stated that key 
economic indicators provided hope that we are on 
the threshold of a new economic era. He sum 


marized recent marked Rhode Island gains but 
emphasized the necessity of continuing to make the 
state attractive to industry. He urged the legislature 
to memorialize Congress to provide for labor sur 
plus area loans at reasonable terms, to finance 
needed construction and reconstruction of indus 
trial facilities; to guarantee a federal procurement 
policy that would give those areas a fair share of 
federal purchases; and to make funds available for 
essential public construction 

In West Virginia industrial development—with 
emphasis on broadening of the industrial base—was 
a prime keynote of the Governor's message. He 
reported that 1955 had brought a new awakening 
in the coal industry and business throughout the 
state; existing industry had expanded and new in 
dustries had located: in the state. The year had 
marked the culmination of a survey of potentials 
and the launching of new and intensified search for 
industries best suited for them; the results had 
exceeded expectations. Today, the Governor de 
clared, still greater expansion of industry impends 
for the nation as a whole, and to secure West Vir- 
ginia’s share the state must increase the tempo of 
its development program. 

The role of the states in development of atomic 
energy received repeated and close attention. State 
action under way, or needs for legislation in the 
atomic field, or both, were subjects of emphasis by 
the Governors of Massachusetts, Michigan, New 
York and Rhode Island. 

Closely linked with industrial development were 
proposals for strengthening labor's economy and 
security. Several Governors recommended increased 
benefits under unemployment insurance or work 
men's compensation or both; some of the proposals 
were coupled with recommendations for wider cov 
erage. The Governor of Arizona called for creation 
of a separate state department of labor. The chief 
executives of Michigan and New fersey both rec 
ommended state labor relations acts. The Governor 
of Michigan held that no citizen of the state should 
be employed in industry at less than $1.25 an hour 
And the Governors of New Jersey and New York 
urged major extension of minimum wage legisla 
tion, with realistic rates, to cover men as well as 
women and children, 

Such, in summary, were some of the findings and 
proposals of the Governors of states where the leg- 
islatures convened in January. Regular sessions 
were to begin subsequently in Maryland, California 
and Louisiana~in February, March and May, 
respectively. With more than a third of the legisla 
tures holding regular sessions, 1956 clearly was to 
be a year of much legislative significance 


The following article describes one phase of South Dakota’s highway safety pro- 
gram—legislation and planning in 1955, a8 a result of extensive tests, that provide 
for reflective license plates. Miss Ostroot, who gives us the article, is serving her 
third term as Secretary of State and Commissioner of Motor Vehicles in South 
Dakota, and is Vice President of the National Association of Secretaries of State. 
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By Geracpine Ostroor 


Secretary of State and Commissioner of Motor Vehicles 


South Dakota 


HE ADOPTION of reflective license plates by the 

1955 South Dakota legislature is one phase of 

a long-range highway safety program initiated 
by Governor Joe Foss. 

The program was inaugurated when the state 
administration surveyed the South Dakota accident 
rate and decided to do something about it. The re 
sults are manifest in such activities as adding two 
safety specialists to the highway safety office; the 
highway commission's recent appropriation of more 
funds for highway safety than have ever before been 
spent by the state; lectures, films and demonstra- 
tions in the state's elementary and high schools, to 
reach future drivers; help in establishing safety 
coordinators at the county and city level and work 
ing with them; and plans for integrating safety 
courses as part of the regular curriculum in elemen- 
tary and high schools—a cooperative effort between 
state safety specialists and school ofhcials. 

All departments concerned are cooperating to the 
utmost in the long-range effort to reduce the num- 
ber of highway accidents and fatalities. 

But officials felt that something more was need- 
ed immediately—tangible efforts which would have 
an immediate effect on the state's highways. 

A study of the fatality record for 1954, a typical 
year, showed that the most dangerous period of mo 
toring was from dusk to dawn, when darkness lim 
its the visibility of drivers. In 1954 there were sixty 
seven fatal daytime accidents; eighty-six at night 
National figures reveal there is twice the driving 
during the day as at night, yet 56 per cent of the 
South Dakota fatalities happened at night. Statistics 
from the National Safety Council show that this 
condition exists throughout the country. More than 
50 per cent of all trafhe fatalities occur at night, 
though there is substantially less trafic. The Safety 
Council reports three times more deaths per mile of 
travel at night than during the day. 


Further evidence of the need for greater visibility 
was indicated in the reports, which showed that $51 
of the night accidents in South Dakota (and eight 
of the fatalities) occurred in lighted areas, while 779 
accidents (and sixty-six fatalities) occurred on roads 
without lights. 


Tes ineA of increasing safety by making vehicles 
more visible to approaching drivers evolved from 
these accident studies. 

Officials were aware that other states had been us 
ing reflective license plates for several years, Con 
necticut has been using them since 1948, Maine 
since 1949, Delaware since 1950. (Minnesota and 
Louisiana adopted them in 1955, 4s did South Da 
kota.) The success of the reflective plates in these 
states indicated that the idea had enough merit to 
warrant investigation by South Dakota, 

Fests were conducted, using reflective plates of 
other states, by South Dakota highway safety off 
cials, law enforcement officials, motor vehicle oth 
cials and others concerned with the problem of 
trathe safety. They were conducted to answer several 
questions: 

How effective were the reflective license plates? 
How much increased visibility did they permit? 
Were they legible both day and night? What mate 
rials were available, and which provided the great 
est visibility and legibility? Which provided the 
greatest durability? 

The tests were set up on the highway, to view 
them in an average situation; and on an airport 
runway 
available—to obtain exacting visibility and legibil 
ity information. 

Included were some tests involving covered tail 

(Continued on page 56) 
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In the following article, George W. Mitchell, Vice President in Charge of Re- 
search, Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, emphasizes the importance of a new 


governmental census for economic and fiscal analysis, as proposed in legislation 


hefore Congress. Mr. Mitchell was Illinois State Director of Finance in 1949-51. 
He previously served for many years on the Illinois Tax Commission, successively 
as its Director of Research and as a member. He is a former president of the 
National Tax Association and member of the Executive Committee and Chai : 
man of the Research Section of the National Association of Tax Administrators. 
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By Georce W. 


He FISCAL 1957 budget sent to Congress by the 
President recommends an appropriation of 
$2,100,000 to defray the cost of the proposed 
Fourteen years have 


census of governments 


1957 
elapsed since the last governments census was taken. 
Belore 1952, taxes and tax valuations, 
receipts, expenditures, indebtedness and employ 
ment of the state and local governmental units had 
been conducted at roughly decennial iniervals. 

Ihe facts to be gathered in the governments cen 
sus should add significantly to our knowledge of a 
large and growing segment of the nation’s economy. 
State and local governments make purchases of 


surveys of 


goods and services amounting to more than $go bil 
lion yearly, roughly 8 per cent of the gross national 
product, This sum is about the same as total busi 
ness expenditures on new plant and equipment, and 
it compares with consumer expenditure on durable 
commodities amounting to about $45 billion a year 
Yet we know far less about the state and local gov 
other areas of 
commensurate and often importance in the 
The littl that we do know, moreover, we 


ernment sector than we do about 
less 
cconomy 
learn after all too long a lapse of time. 
Too little and too late” aptly characterizes the 
flow of facts on the nonfederal governments. 
lo make intelligent decisions on questions of 
business and on governmental and individual policy 
and action, it is essential to have access to the rel 
evant facts, The greater the range and the complex 
ity of the area encompassed by the decision making 
horizon, the greater the sheer bulk of the informa 
tion that describes it. Growth of the economy, since 
the depression of the ‘gos particularly, has proceed 
ed at a record pace; this growth, moreover, has been 
accompanied by ever-increasing complexity in the 
structure of economi These 
tendencies have combined to complicate the task of 
the decision-maker, for the significant facts he is 
obliged to seek out and evaluate have become vastly 


more numerous than they were even a few years ago. 
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Economic Surveys 


aera NATELY, a dramatic betterment in fact-gath- 
ering techniques and the mechanics of data 
handling and processing has taken place, also. So 
users of data probably are more fully and more 
promptly supplied with the information they re- 
quire than ever before. 

To leaf through such monthly publications as the 
Survey of Current Business, the Monthly Labor Re- 
view, and the Federal Reserve Bulletin, or through 
the Commerce Department's biennial Business Sta 
tistics and the latest (1954) edition of the National 
Income Supplement to the Survey of Current Busi- 
ness, demonstrates at a glance how exhaustive is the 
official data-gathering and reporting program at the 
present time. Business Statistics, to take one exam 
ple, carries 190 pages of carefully selected tabular 
material, spread out at about fourteen columns to 
a page. Appearing on each page and for each of the 
approximately fourteen series set up in the columns 
are annual data for 1g2q to 1954 and monthly or 
quarterly data covering the last four years. From 
1,600 to 1,700 columns of data in the report as a 
whole deal in fairly detailed fashion with national 
income, industrial production, prices, wages, em- 
ployment, foreign trade, agriculture, banking and 
finance, domestic trade and construction, and then 
in considerable detail with particular industries and 
commodities, For these the report gives information 
on produc tion, sales prices, inventories, new orders, 
employment, exports, imports, and the like, or such 
of these categories as are appropriate. The periodi 
cal compilations, moreover, cover only the high 
lights. They are supplemented by a wide variety of 
ofhcial releases that delve much more deeply into 
the facts and figures on individual areas and phases 
of economic life. 

Comparatively recent innovations are the surveys 
of consumer finances and intentions to spend, con 
ducted by the Survey Research Center for the Board 
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of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, and the 
studies of business plans for new capital expenditure 
carried on by the Commerce Department and the 
Securities and Exchange Commission and, privately, 
by the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company. Reports 
on results of these surveys are issued promptly and 
are given wide circulation. Clues to what will hap- 
pen are, if anything, more helpful and more sought 
after than description and quantification of what 
has been or is now happening. The intentions sur 
veys, therefore, already have become a promising 
tool in the kit of the decision-maker. 

Many of the facts and figures relating to eco 
nomic affairs originate as a by-product of govern- 
ment’s direct working relationship with individual 
sectors of the economy. This is the case, for exam- 
ple, with data relating to agriculture, banking and 
financial affairs, the transportation industry, cor- 
porate financing, and wage rates, hours of labor, 
employment and unemployment. Such information 
typically becomes available regularly and promptly 
and in such an abundance of detail that elaborate 
census-type surveys are largely unneeded, But in 
formation on those areas with which the federal 
government deals at arm's length has to come, for 
the greater part, from periodic censuses and interim 
surveys. State and local government is one of these 
areas. 


Present Government Statistics 


nce BACH year the Governments Division of the 

Census Bureau collects certain facts about the 
finances of the forty-eight state governments. Nine 
or ten months after the end of the period covered, 
these facts are published and distributed to users. 

On the financial transactions of the 100,000-plus 
units of local government, statistics are regularly 
assembled and published only for the major city 
corporations. These data are published from six to 
nine months after the end of the.year to which they 
relate. As is commonly known, however, cities as 
corporate bodies make up only one layer of the 
local government structure. Altogether, school dis 
tricts, counties, towns and the wide variety of spe 
cial purpose districts—such as park and sanitary 
districts, housing and toll-road authorities—account 
for considerably more than half of all local govern 
ment revenue, expenditure and employment. 

The Census Bureau's useful Summary of Govern 
mental Finances does much to fill gaps in the record 
However, it is based on so limited a sample as to 
supply only estimated nationwide totals for each 
type of local government. The value of the Sum 
mary is further lessened by the long interval that 
elapses between the end of the year covered and the 
time the report appears. Although we have grown 
accustomed to quarterly or monthly (and some- 


times even weekly and daily) reporting on develop 
ments in other sectors of the economy, we must rely 
upon reports at yearly intervals for the state and 
local governments. Moreover, we learn the yearly 
facts long after the end of the period to which they 
relate. Especially handicapping to 
analysis and informed policy decision by state gov 
ernments is the lack of reasonably current informa 
tion on a state-by-state basis as to local government 
finances. 

Nothing at all comparable to the periodic sur 
veys of consumer intentions to spend and of out 
lays on plant and equipment planned by business 
firms has become part of our established state and 
local fact-gathering and reporting program, 


comparative 


The Government Statistics We Need 


i view or the comparative importance of state 
and local government as a factor in the nation’s 
economy and to the job of fact-finding and reporting 
now being done for other segments of commensu 
rate importance in the nation’s economic life, data 
on state and local governments something like the 
following in nature and scope ought to be provided 
regularly: 

1. An abbreviated version of the present Sur 
mary of Governmental Finances ought to be assem 
The amount of detail 
should be governed largely by timing considera 


bled and issued quarterly 


‘tions. Desirably, such a quarterly report would 


make its appearance within, say, a month to six 
weeks following the close of the quarter to which 
it applied. 

2. Information on payrolls, the principal item of 
current operating expenditure, should be available 
monthly, and within a period of three to four weeks 
after the month covered. A yearly report should be 
prepared, as promptly as possible, to show in rela 
tively full detail the geography of government 
payrolls, 

3. Interim and yearly reports should draw a sharp 
distinction between outlays on current and on capi 
tal account. Every effort should be made to sharpen 
the definitions employed in making this distinction 

j. At least annually, and within a suitably short 
interval from the end of the year covered, data on 
government expenditures and receipts should be 
made available for meaningful geographic subdivi 
sions. As 4 minimum, these would be the leading 
metropolitan areas as well as all of the states, 

5. Something more than we now have is needed 
to give some measure of state and inter-regional dif 
ferences in Such information 
would be quite adequate if made available annu 


taxable resources 


ally, or perhaps even less frequently, but it should 
become an established feature of the official report 
ing program. 
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6. Surveys of state and local intentions to spend 
(and to tax, borrow and repay debt), which might 
be based upon budgetary information, ought to be 
conducted at least yearly and should be a part of 
a formal fact gathering and reporting program. 

It is not to be expected that the sweeping revision 
of current practice here envisaged could be accom 
plished immediately, but it definitely is not a long 
range program: it should be feasible in the near 
future 


How the Census Proposal Fits 


sryre fact gathering necessarily is an in 

4 volved and costly undertaking. Fortunately, it 
does not have to be done frequently. An elaborate 
overview of the governmental landscape taken at 
quinquennial or decennial intervals is sufficient for 
all practical purposes. With today’s statistical tech 
niques and methods for data processing, morever, 
regular or continuous canvassing of a small, care 
fully selected sample of units can be relied upon to 
produce worth while interim surveys, The analysis 
of a sample usually can be performed at a far small 
er expenditure of both time and money than is en 
tailed in conducting an elaborate census. The 
method of sample survey, however, is only prac 
ticable when satisfactory “benchmarks” are avail 
able, and these, typically, can only be developed 
from the results of a full-blown census. 

The longevity of a census, once it has been taken, 
depends upon the nature of the “universe” it covers. 
But normally, in a field like state and local govern- 
ment, census provided benchmarks ought to be de- 
pendable for five to ten years, except in unusually 
turbulent times. The cost of a census, like that of 
any project providing a flow of benefits for a period 
ol some years, is to be regarded as a capital outlay, 
amortizable over the useful life of its results. There 
lore the expenditure of $2.1 million to pay for the 
projected governments census may be viewed as an 
outlay of somewhere between $200,000 and $400,000 
yearly lor something like five to ten years 

This is truly a nominal cost, considering the 
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magnitude and economic importance of the area 
which it is proposed to cover, The yearly expense of 
“maintaining” the flow of current monthly, quarter 
ly and annual data should be within reason. 

One important and entirely new feature of the 
projected census is a proposed study of the relation 
ship of real property assessments to property val. 
ues. This should be of decided value to all who are 
interested in comparative levels of property taxa- 
tion and in the measurement of the property tax 
resources available to the state and local govern. 
ments. 

An incidental but useful by-product of this phase 
of the census should be new light on the real-prop- 
erty component of national wealth. Official agencies 
and private analysts for years have been seeking to 
measure the dimensions of the nation’s stock of 
assets with some of the precision that has been 
achieved in the measurement of income and ex- 
penditure flows in the economy. Assessed values of 
taxable real property have appeared to many as, 
ideally, a good source of information on one of the 
biggest segments of property value. Assessment prac- 
tices vary so widely as to preclude comparison and 
aggregation of unadjusted assessed valuations. But 
with information on the ratio of assessments to 
market value, it should be possible to salvage the 
assessment totals as measures of real asset value, thus 
filling one of the big gaps in our knowledge of the 
nation’s total stock of wealth. 

It is difficult to think of any equally important 
segment of the economy that can be subjected to a 
census enumeration at a lower over-all cost per re- 
spondent unit than the area of state and local gov- 
ernment. It certainly would be difhcult to think of 
one that more needs exhaustive study than this. 
Fourteen momentous years have passed since the 
last time the job was done. The old benchmarks 
have become outmoded. Users of government sta 
tistics, as well as those concerned with the wider 
problem of government's impact on the economy, 
will join in expressing the hope that Congress will 
approve the appropriation needed for the govern 
ments census. 
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A study recently was completed by the Midwest Administration Center of the 
University of Chicago concerning use of consultants by local school systems in 
eight middle western states and the kinds of consultation they recewe. Among 
other findings the survey pointed up the outstanding role of state departments 
of education in this assistance to the local schools. William W. Savage, Associate 
Director of the Center, who headed the study, summarizes its over-all results 
below, with special reference to the state departments. The Midwest Center is 
engaged in research and various other programs for improvement of educational 
administration. 


School Systems and Their Consultants” 


By Wititiam W. SAVAGE 


UBLIC EDUCATION, like business, industry, gov 

ernment, and other fields, continues to in 

crease in complexity. As a result, alert admin 
istrators, teachers, and school boards are turning to 
consultants for increasing amounts of advisory as 
sistance in solving problems and making plans for 
the future programs of their schools. 

The consultants utilized by local school systems 
come from a variety of sources. Within many school 
systems are central administrative and supervisory 
staff members who serve as consultants to their col 
leagues in individual schools or to the school board. 
For all local school systems there are numerous 
other sources of consultative service: state depart 
ments of education, other state agencies, colleges, 
universities, education associations, school adminis 
trators, consulting firms, county superintendents, 
etc. Among these “outside” sources, the state de 
partments of education are, in the Midwest at least, 
by far the most important in terms of the amount 
of service local administrators and their staffs re 
ceive. A study completed recently by the Midwest 
Administration Center drives this point home, 

The study's purpose was to examine the expe 
rience of local public school systems with advisory 
or consultative service from their state departments 
of education during 1952. “Consultative service” 
was defined as advisory assistance, rendered on in 
vilation or as a matter of routine, by persons from 
outside the local school system; these persons may 
have some type of regulatory authority but do not 
necessarily depend upon, or use, such authority in 
rendering service. The assistance includes not only 
that given in face-to-face contacts but also help 
provided through correspondence. 

The study was conducted in eight of the mid 
western states, Participating in it were g23 school 
systems, each employing 400 or fewer teachers, in 
Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, 


*Condensed trom the Administrator's Notebook, October, 
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North Dakota, South Dakota and Wisconsin, 

The administrators and their staffs included in 
the sample were town and city superintendents in 
Indiana; superintendents and principals of elemen 
tary and secondary schools in Kansas; superintend 
ents in Michigan, Missouri and South Dakota; su 
perintendents of city and village schools in Ne 
braska; superintendents and principals of high 
schools in North Dakota; and superintendents and 
supervising principals in Wisconsin. In all school 
systems included, the administrative head was di 
rectly responsible to the local board of education 

The systems participating were representative of 
those from which they were drawn in each state on 
the basis of number of teachers and geographic lo 
cation within the state. 
collected through mailed questionnaires and a lim 
ited number of interviews during the first five 
months of i954, and they covered the calendar 
year 1952. 


The data obtained were 


I PRHAPS THE most obvious conclusion from an 
analysis of the data provided is that, insofar as the 


quality of local education is improved through con 
sultative service from outside sources, the level of 
local accomplishment largely depends upon the 
quality of work done by staff members of state 
departments of education, Three findings are in 
point here. 

First, the state departments of education were 
the major source of outside consultative service re 
ceived by the school administrators in ig52. When 
asked to indicate the percentages of the total 
amount of consultative service they received during 
the year that came from various sources, 871 ad 
ministrators indicated that their state departments 
of education were the major source. The sources 
ranked thus 
(2) county superimtendent, (4) other principals and 


(1) state department of education, 
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uperintendents, (4) colleges and universities, (5) 
tate agencies other than the department of edu 
cation, (6) other sources, such as the state educa 
lion association, consulting firms, etc., and (7) fed 
eral agencies 

Moreover, in each of the individual states except 
Indiana the state department of education ranked 
first. Comparisons within the states among smaller 
and larger school systems revealed that, except in 
Indiana and two other states, the state departments 
ranked first in both categories. Among the smaller 
ystems int Kansas it placed third and among the 
maltler systems in North Dakota it was second, ex 
ceeded in each case by the county superintendents 

Second, it was found that the state departments 
of education included in the study provided con 
sultative service to the local school systems in a 
wider range of activities and problems than did 
any other source. In filtysix of fifty-seven specifi 
areas of school operation, including subject-matter 
fields, one or more school systems in each of the 
eit states reported that they received consultative 
service from their state department of education 
during 1952. The departments were, apparently, 
expected to have the resources and skills mecessary 
to deal with any educational problem or need. Un 
like colleges and universities, for example, they 
could not limit their services to a relatively small 
number of areas of school operation 

Dhird, the state departments attempted to meet 
most of the expressed needs of the local school 
systems for consulative service. Despite limitations 
of personnel and funds within the departments, the 
local school systems reported that in the vast ma 
jority of instances staff members of their state de 
partments of education attempted to provide sery 
we in the areas of school operation in which they 


felt a need for assistance 


| ¥ due group ol cight states, state departments ol 
education are obviously the most powertul outside 
influence in the improvement of local programs ol 
education. This conclusion in no way minimizes 
the value of consultative service rendered to schools 
by other individuals, agencies or institutions. But it 
emphasizes the heavy responsibility and large op 
portunity state departments and their staff mem 
bers have in such work 

the school administrators participating the 
study did not agree with those writers who believe 
that state departments cannot provide eflective con 
sultative service il they continue to have regulatory 
functions \ maypority of the administrators ex 
pressed the opinion that regulation is a proper 
function of the departments Furthermore, a ma 
jority said that state department staff members are 


combining, or can combine, inspectoral and con 
sultative activities in one constructive approach in 
their contacts with local schools 

The concept that inspection is the primary pur 
pose of state departments was, of course, rejected 
Only 1 per cent of the administrators expressed 
such an opinion, 

kvery teacher and every administrator has au 
thority; yet each counsels and advises those over 
whom he exercises authority. When one of them 
fails to combine the functions of regulating or su 
pervising and consulting, the failure is personal 
rather than a result of the situation. The majority 
ol the administrators participating in the study 
held this belief with regard to the work of state 
departments of education as well. 


Reflective 
License Plates 
(Continued from page §1) 


lights to determine the value of reflective plates on 
parked or stalled cars, or cars with faulty electrical 
systems; others involved covering one headlight to 
determine if the reflective plate was bright enough 
to indicate to an approaching driver the type of ve- 
hicle he was meeting, and which headlight was out. 

One test, made in the presence ol Governor Foss, 
was held during a blizzard, to determine the reflec 
tive value of the plates in bad weather, 

In all cases, the reflective license plate exceeded 
expectations. The conclusion of the viewers was 
unanimous—that reflective plates would add im 
measurable safety to the highway by making ve 
hicles visible at greater distances, thus providing 
greater reaction and braking time to approaching 
motorists, The visibility of plates used in some 
states was more than 1,000 feet; nighttime legibility 
was more than 100 feet 

The tests also convinced law enforcement officials 
that reflective license plates would aid in their law 
enforcement duties as well as highway safety. Repre 
sentatives from two enforcement groups, the city 
police and the highway patrol, appeared in legisla 
tive committee to voice their recommendations for 
adoption, and the sheriffs made known their ap 
proval. 

During the legislative session, 70 of the 110 legis 
lators went to the test sites to view the reflective 
plates for themselves. When the bill was presented 
on the floors, it passed both houses unanimously: 

The problem of cost, however, remained. It 
would cost the state 76 cents per set of two reflec- 
tive license plates, compared to 15 cents per set 
of painted plates. 


Phe answer was twolold: Issue a multi-year plate, 
and add an additional fee to cover the cost of re 
flective materials 

Under the plan, passed by the 1955 legislature, 
the cost of production will not only be covered, but 
the state will net more than $175,000, which will go 
into a revolving fund to detray expenses in future 
license plates programs. Othcials feel this net gain 
in funds will offset the necessity of future appropria 


tion requests, 


ies Bit as passed calls for a three-year license 
plate (to be issued the first quarter of 1957) with 
reflecting validation tabs issued in 1958 and 1959; 
plus a 50-cent fee to be paid by the motorists tor re 
flective materials 

Total cost to the state for the three-year issue will 
be $444,918; total return during the three-year pe 
riod will be $611,540. Result is a total net gain of 
$177,212 for the newly established revolving fund 

lo assure the motorist of the maximum safety 
value for all three years, the author of the bill 
(State Representative Louis Harding, an auto deal 
er in Pierre personally concerned with trathe safety) 
wrote specifications into the bill calling for maxi 
mum visibility and legibility. 

The law reads To reduce highway acci 
dents at night all such number plates shall be 
treated so as to be visible to an approaching cal 
with standard head lighting for a distance of one 
thousand, five hundred (1,500) feet, and the num 
ber thereon shall be readable for a minimum dis 
tance of one hundred and filty (150) feet without 
other ilumination. Furthermore, the plates so treat 
ed shall be visible from any angle and shall be 
at least one hundred (100) times brighter than 
conventional painted number plates, all during the 
service of the plates.” 

Phe license plates, which will be produced at the 
state penitentiary, will cause no drastic change in 


production techniques Prison industry authorities 


contacted individuals in the Maine penitentiary, 
who produce that state's reflective plates and valida 
tion tabs, to discuss production tee hniques, Brietly 
the steps involve washing the metal applying the 
reflective sheeting, punching the holes, silk-screening 
the emblem, embossing and roller-coating the raised 
numerals 

Only one new piece of manufacturing equip 
ment was needed—a machine which applies the re 
flective material to the metal license plate backing 
The only other alteration in) production was a 
change to galvanized steel coil stock from cold 
rolled steel. 

Public comment on the reflective license plate 
program since it was passed by the legislature has 
been all favorable Newspaper editorials and letters 
throughout the state have lauded the plan 

Phe 1957-59 South Dakota plates (6x 12 inches) 
will be black nonreflective letters on a white reflec 
tive background which covers the entire plate. The 
Rushmore memorial will be used at the top of the 
plate for an emblem. 


Among the States 
(Continued from page 42) 


Blue Law Held Invalid. the New Jersey Supreme 
Court has held that certain statutes banning work on 
Sunday may not be entorced because a specie penalty 
was not fixed when the Sunday observance laws were 
Jast revised in i951. In a fivetotwo decision, the ma 
of the court ruled that failure to preseribe a 
specify penalty low the specit offense made the relevant 
section of the laws inoperable; the minority held that 
a general penalty section was adequate and applicable 


Florida Higher Education... Under new regulations of 
the Florida State Board of Control, resident ipplicants 
to the University of Florida and Florida State Uni 
versity must graduate on the upper bo per cont and non 
resiclenits in the upper hall of thew high school classes 
Prior rewulations suipulated only hieh school uradua 
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By Frederick I Cimmerman? and Mitchell Wendell 


Deals with the evolution of the interstate compact, describes its characterimtu ind treats of compact-making. Discuss 
uch problems a8 national participation in compact compacts with a loraign power and the bearing of compact 
on American federalism 
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